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of the traders made them dishonest. The traders introduced the "fire 
water " which, with its demoralizing effects made the Indian more savage 
and less virile than he was by nature. Through the efforts of the untiring 
missionaries, such as Brebeuf, Lalemont and Jogues, they were taught 
to be temperate and to respect one another's rights. Compare the Indian 
of today with those of three hundred years ago and note what a won- 
derful transformation has taken place. Certainly, this is attributable 
in large measure to the Catholic missionaries. The present day Indian 
is not faultless; yet his childlike faith is an example of a true capacity 
for civilization. 

The last two essays are entitled " The Beaver Club " and the " Dream 
of Empire." They are, like the first essay, well written. In the former 
the life of the fur trader on the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
is excellently portrayed. We may also say that his treatment of the 
French explorers, who tried to establish a purely French colony in the 
Mississippi valley is quite fair. 



Pioneers of the Cross in Canada. By Dean Harris, author of 
" Days and Nights in the Tropics," " By Path and Trail," etc. 
B. Herder, St. Louis, 1912, pp. 240. Price $1.50 net. 

The author's intention in this readable volume is to record in a 
popular form the lives of the pioneer missionaries of Canada. In 
the first chapter he gives a brief outline of the origin and rise of 
monasticism, pointing out the conditions which brought about the estab- 
lishment of the different religious orders. In compliance with the wish 
of the explorer, Samuel Champlain, and with the authority of the Pope, 
four Franciscans, or Recollets sailed for Canada in 1615. It is hard for 
us to realize the almost insurmountable difficulties endured by these 
zealous missionaries in their new field of labor. They were unacquainted 
with the language of the savages, unaccustomed to the hardships of a 
Canadian winter, yet they set to work immediately and before long 
Father D'Obbeau mastered the language and compiled a dictionary of 
the Montagnais dialect. This wonderful achievement placed him in a 
position to commence his work of evangelization. He and his com- 
panions laboured incessantly amongst the Hurons, who were without 
religion, without law, without God and given over completely to sen- 
suality. They made a few converts, but in spite of their zeal and self- 
sacrifice, circumstances did not allow their mission to assume a per- 
manent form. In 1625, in answer to an invitation from the Franciscans, 
four Jesuits arrived at Quebec. The Jesuits being stronger in numbers 
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were in a better position to do more effective work and establish per- 
manent missions. Three of them were destined to give up their lives 
for Christ. Time and again when success seemed to be within their 
grasp, famine or pestilence set in, and the Indians not yet strong in the 
faith cast everything aside, accusing the " Black-robes " of sorcery and 
witchcraft. Another trial for the missionaries was to keep peace amongst 
the different tribes. Several times entire villages of Hurons were 
destroyed by the warlike Iroquois, who were never contented unless all 
the inhabitants were massacred. But as Bancroft says, these massacres 
never quenched the enthusiasm of the missionaries, nor were they ever 
wanting in heroism and enterprise on behalf of the cross. The priests 
accompanied scattered bands from one place to another; in time of 
danger baptizing their catechumens and administering the sacraments 
of Penance and Extreme Unction to the dying. Little could be done 
with the Iroquois who were cruel to all strangers, whether Indian or 
European. Their raids upon the Hurons hampered greatly the work of 
the missionaries, but whatever reverses they met with, they never flinched. 
Finally Prs. Brebeuf, Jogues and Lalemont were called upon to shed 
their blood. This they did willingly and with true Christian heroism. 
The author's chapters dealing with the martyrdom of these holy men, 
give a graphic description of all that took place during their trials and 
of the tortures they had to endure before expiring. These examples of 
fortitude, did more for the advancement of their work and increasing 
the number of converts than a life-time of preaching. The poor un- 
sophisticated Indian was incapable of grasping many of the sublime 
mysteries of religion but such examples of bravery and moral strength 
convinced them that Christianity was more than human. This along 
with the inexhaustible patience and energy of subsequent missionaries 
at last triumphed over the irreligion and brutality of the aborigines. 
Even as early as 1645, before Brebeuf was martyred, the savage nature 
of many was changed. To bring about a transformation that would 
induce one tribe to pray for another is almost incredible. Yet such 
was the case with Lalemont's Hurons. Numbers attended Mass every 
morning, and as the French coureurs de bois remarked, the paths leading 
to the chapels were more worn than those leading to the council house. 
The work of Dean Harris is scholarly and at the same time very 
readable. In fact it would be hard to find a book of its size, dealing 
with the same period better worth perusal. 



